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WHEN FOUND— 


|* will doubtless come as a shock and a surprise to our readers to 
“notice the omission of the name of Mr. B. W. Matz, our first and 
only editor, from the familiar green cover of The Dickensian. The 
circumstances, however, are not so serious as might be imagined. | 
For some time past there has been a desire on the part of Mr. Matz’s 
colleagues on the Council to celebrate in some fitting manner his 
connection with that body, to which he has belonged since the for- 
mation of the Fellowship, and that this desire has at length borne 
fruit the report on another page of the dinner given in his honour will 
testify. In his capacity as Editor, Mr. Matz peremptorily refused to 
allow any report of the proceedings in The Dickensian, but the Council 
were equally insistent on its inclusion. Matters were thus at a dead- 
lock, until one bright spirit on the Council moved that Mr. Matz 
should be forcibly ejected from the Editor’s chair for one month. 
This brief explanation will, we hope, destroy any misapprehension as 
to the cause of his secession and prevent readers from discontinuing 
their subscription or asking for their money back. However, after 
this month’s efforts, we feel sure that Mr. Matz’s return to his own 
sphere in March will be welcomed by all, but by none more heartily 
than “‘ the writer of these ‘umble lines,” whose life for the moment 
is one of ~ burden and suffering.” 
% * * oS * : 

There is much we should like to say, did space permit, of Mr. Matz’s 
«career and association with the Dickens movement throughout the 
‘world ; but under any circumstances this number would be incomplete 
if some passing reference were not madetothem. There is little doubt 
that Mr. Matz’s greatest achievement, and the one by which he will be 
most remembered, is the Memorial Edition of Forster’s Life of Dickens, 
which he conceived, edited, and illustrated with five hundred portraits, 
facsimiles, and other illustrations, and which, it is generally admitted, 
is destined to become the standard edition of the “ Life.”’ Only those 
-who came in contact with Mr. Matz during the weary months preceding 
its publication in 1911 can realise the difficulty involved in the selection 
and the arduous work entailed in scrutinizing alone the thousands of 
pictures and other ana which he had gathered from all sources. 
A previous work of great importance to Dickens students is the volumes 
of “ Miscellaneous Papers ’—a collection of contributions made by 
Dickens to various newspapers and journals the authorship of which 
was, before Mr. Matz unearthed them, unknown. These “ Papers” 
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first appeared as a part of Dickens’s works in the sumptuous National 
Edition of Dickens, which Mr. Matz edited, now very scarce. Mr. Matz 
also contributed the bibliographical notes to this edition and to the 
Centenary edition, as well as the full bibliography on Edwin Drood in 
Sir William Robertson Nicoll’s book on that subject, whilst many a 
volume on Dickens has an introduction—sometimes anonymous—from 
his pen. 
ok * * * 7 

Chief among Mr. Matz’s writings may be mentioned the Dickens 
number of Literature issued by The Times in 1901, and a similar 
number of Household Words the following year. The latter was 
subsequently reprinted as the Fellowship’s first publication, and 
one hundred thousand copies sold, all the profits being devoted. 
at Mr. Matz’s desire, to the Fellowship. Of the four Dickens numbers 
of The Bookman he has been responsible for the last three, the ‘‘ Drood.” 
the “Special Dickens,” and the “ Dickens Centenary ” issues. 


* Ee % * * 


That he is an admitted authority on Dickens is evident from the 
fact that the author of almost every book on this subject published 
during the last few years has acknowledged his indebtedness to Mr. 
B. W. Matz for assistance in some way or another, such assistance 
having always been freely and gladly given. His advice is in constant 
request in connection with bazaars, exhibitions, and kindred institutions, 
and whenever anyone wants to know anything about any phase of 
Dickens, or to discover a quotation, it is to Mr. B. W. Matz that the 
inquiry is addressed. During the Centenary week his life was not an 
enviable one. Newspaper representatives ran him to earth at all 
hours of the day, and although it was not his official business to suppl 
them with material for their articles, he, with his usual generosity, 


did so. 
x % x * x 


Dickens-mau as he is, it must not be supposed that his interest in 
books is confined to his pet hobby. He naturally has an extensive 
knowledge of the works of Dickens’s contemporaries and has made 
George Meredith as favourite a study as Dickens, having contributed 
to the subject articles in the Fortnightly Review, and other magazines 
and newspapers. But his extensive library includes the works of the 
classic writers of the past, as well as of the present day, as those 
who have had the privilege of testing it know. It is always available 
to any one interested, and a few hours among his collection of 
Dickensiana, rich in quality and vast in quantity, are both pleasant 
and instructive. 

% % * % % 

Mr. Matz’s interest in general literature was acknowledged when he 
was chosen as first Editor of that notable literary annual The Odd 
Volume. 

A. E Brooxes-Cross. 
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THE STRANGE CASE OF “GREAT EXPECTATIONS” 


By WILLOUGHBY MATCHETT 


N? book of Dickens has of late years risen so rapidly in critical 

estimation as Great Expectations. So much so that the main point 
to decide about it now is whether it should be ranked among the first 
three best—or not. But the odd thing is that the public—not the 
special Dickens public, but the big public—has not wakened up to the 
fact, and is still apparently labouring under the idea that the novel 
is for Dickens quite a second-rate affair. 

In a Truth competition, a year or two back, the “ worst ” novel of 
six different authors, including Dickens had to be named. One gleaned 
from the large number of replies printed that Great Expectations was 
a very hot favourite indeed for the Dickens “ worst.” It may be said 
for the competitors that they must have been rather in a quandary, 
for where there are no poor novels there cannot properly be considered 
a” worst”; still it remains staggering that this particular work should 
be considered to belong to the tail-end of our author's list. How 
this curious appraisement got planted in the public mind it would be 
perhaps difficult to say, but one may surmise that it dates back to the 
time of the book’s original publication. We who are reading Dickens’s - 
works to-day, with an exact knowledge of their number, character, 
variety, and scope, are in a better position to extend to each separate 
achievement of his a truer meed of appreciation than was the case 
with the public of his own time, for our estimation of them is based 
on the stern fact that there are no more to be got of them. With 
the public of Dickens’s day it was altogether different. After its first 
natural surprise at him that public was gradually lulled by the 
extraordinary fertility of the man into taking him more or less as a 
matter of course. In fact it was a spoilt public, regarding Dickens as 
an inexhaustible tap always on flow, and if the taste of a particular 
brew didn’t seem to be quite that of his ‘Genuine Stunning,” why, 
perhaps the measure of warmth with which it was greeted was not 
quite up to the usual mark. A public it was, with all its general 
faithfulness, subtly swayed by the likes and dishkes of the moment, 
letting itself feel disappointments and chills, and perhaps even on occa- 
sion allowing itself the large luxury of pretending privately that Dickens 
had ‘ written himself out,” or that, like the drama, he was ~ gone. 
sir, perfectly gone.” A public that gave Martin Chuzzlewit the cold 
shoulder, and lost interest in Dombey and Son after little Paul had been 
killed off was certainly a skittish one, and one is inclined to fancy 
that it jibbed a bit at Great Expectations, partly because of a narrower 
canvas and a quieter tone than usual. partly. maybe, because the story 
came out as a three volume novel instead of in the regulation numbers. 
Certainly it had run a course as a serial in All the Year Round, but 
neither magazine serials nor three-volume novels were quite what 
the public expected from Dickens ; and. at any rate, for one cause or 
another, one suspects that its attitude towards it was just a trifle cold. 

As regards publication in numbers. by the way, it is hardly realized 
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to-day perhaps how this in itself made for popularity. You must have 
seen the familiar green covers on every hand. Instead of one compact 
work such as we get now-a-days, you had twenty or more, that is, 
twenty or more books, calling themselves one book, and carrying the 
name of Dickens far and wide over the land. And not only that, these- 
parts were reviewed, discussed, and criticized, one by one, as they came. 
out. The thing was a boom in itself. Think of the positive furore 
there was over the Nickleby numbers, mainly because they came: 
pat after Pickwick. The echo of that stir may still be heard in the 
public mind. On account of it Nicholas Nickleby still remains one 
of the best known of Dickens's works, and is probably regarded as. 
one of the best written, yet, good as it is, excellent in many respects. 
modern criticism would say that it is outclassed by at least seven of 
the others. Now in the case of Great Expectations, boom, practically 
speaking, there was none. The book appeals to us supported by no- 
such extraneous aid to popularity. It stands on its merits alone. 

When the present writer was a boy he was told on his introduction 
to this great novel that the first seven chapters were as good as anything 
in Dickens, but that the rest was—well, to put it mildly—*‘ not so good.” 
Quite recently an elderly lady of his acquaintance made the same re- 
mark to him, from which he infers that this must have been originally- 
the judgment passed on it by some literary authority of past time. 
It is scarcely a fair criticism. If the note struck in the body of the book 
is not quite that of the opening chapters there is good reason for it- 
The story develops in the minor key, and Dickens was too true an artist 
to have it otherwise. Disillusion, unsatisfied desires, character 
warped by circumstance give the tale a touch of bitterness. Was there: 
in it, by any chance, some reflection caught from the author's own 
grey days and beaten out? Was it the inevitable undertone of hope. 
unfulfilled, of positive non-success even, heard acutely by the soul of 
the man through all the loud clamour of the world’s applause ? 
Who shall say? As far as Pip’s yearning for Estella goes, the torn 
bosom of Dickens, forlorn and rebuffed in his youthful love affair, was. 
certainly recalled. “I loved her against reason, against promise, 
against peace, against hope, against happiness, against all discourage- 
ment that could be.” It is not only Pip that is speaking there. 

If the book lacks the merit of Dickens’s great creations of character, 
it has instead the merit of a great creation of theme. You can scarce: 
have both. Your Gamps and Micawhers must have elbow room; fit 
them too closely into plots, and their popular appeal is imperilled 
at once. As it is, Micawber playing detective is a gross thing. The 
existence of such beatific beings should approximate to that of Sterne’s. 
Uncle Toby, who scarce does anything but smoke, talk, and play at 
soldiering, and makes few migrations save those betwixt his chamber 
and his garden. In Great Expectations Dickens’s inspiration was.. 
before all else, the theme, and, therefore, though there is a wealth of 
characters in the book, they are all such as can without violence 
be attuned and fitted to the theme all through. To look upon the work 
as a minor one on that account is surely folly. It is a positive merit. 
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here that there are no leviathans to block the perspective. That Dickens 
to a certain extent bent and restrained his genius to the theme is true 
enough, but none the less it is his whole genius that is involved, and not 
a portion of it. The thing done is of his very essence, a story of supreme 
artistry, quite worthy in its way to be ranked alongside his best works 
‘of sheer, primitive power of character creation. Only in one thing 
perhaps might he have bettered the artistry. He had—partly it 
came from that innate thoroughness of his in everything he undertook, 
and partly because it was a literary fashion of the day—an undue 
fondness for coincidence. It was such a trim, orderly looking thing, 
rounded a tale off so nicely, gave it something like what Mr. Curdle, 
4n defining the unities of the drama called ‘** a general oneness.” The 
beauty of the ragged end escaped our author. It certainly was an art- 
istic idea to make Estella turn out the daughter of Magwitch, but 
perhaps it would have been a more artistic idea not to have made 
Estella turn out the daughter of Magwitch. Still that might have 
-been too original for Dickens’s public. 

As to those first seven chapters it is in the main true that they are 
:specially remarkable. For not only do they deal with a boy’s childhood, 
always a strong card with Dickens, they throw that boy into a set of 
circumstances forming an outstanding episode perhaps unmatched 
in fiction for its combination of drollery with drama of the most vivid 
kind. You may look for and find drollery later on in the book, you may 
look for and find drama later on in the book, but scarce again the two 
mingled. 

On the whole, perhaps, the tale is a trifle sombre for Dickens, and it 
is therefore not a little odd to find him at the first inception of his main 
idea harping to Forster on its comic and grotesque qualities, almost 
as if he had another Pickwick in view ; however, very soon after that 
he refers to it more fittingly as ‘ tragi-comic conception.” That this 
same tragi-comic conception was the finest notion that ever struck 
Dickens in the way of plot who can doubt, and that, simply from the 
story point of view, it gives Great Expectations place at the head of the 
other novels surely is the fact? This same tragi-comic conception 
had the surpassing merit of doing for its hero what only oddity or 
peculiarity did for a man elsewhere in Dickens. It gripped him as in 
a vice, and held him fast for the author’s inspection. Dickens did 
not shrink from the task. He brought all his powers to bear on him. 
He observed him narrowly. Nowhere before in his works had Dickens 
Jooked at an ordinary man. For in David Copperfield it is rather 
David the child that is looked at—perhaps, too, David the amizble 
and spoony young fellow—but David the man, scarcely. David the 
man is a mere figure of convention, Nickleby redivivus. He exists 
mainly to tell us the stories of other people, Steerforth and Little 
Em’ly, the Peggottys, the Micawbers, the Strongs, and so forth. He 
is Charles, His Friend, in excelsis. There never was such a Charles 
His Friend, as David Copperfield. But with Pip it is otherwise. Pip 
is a real hero. The interest of the story centres in him, and its whole 
action revolves around him. 
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It cannot be gainsaid that the book has a few—a very few—weak 
chapters. The relatives of Miss Havisham seem somewhat to fail 
in the effect they were meant to have, and the humours of the Pocket 
Family seem strangely to sound the note of a cruder Dickens. As for 
Miss Havisham herself it may be observed that Professor Copeland. 
of Harvard, the only real adverse critic one has come across, says 
she is “of a ghastly artificiality.” As to that, Dickens borrowed 
the conception of her from that inveterate old fantastic—Life. Pro- 
fessor Copeland further talks about the melodrama of the book bein 
“plentiful, and dark and dour,” appropriate enough terms for the 
uninspired drama of Nickleby, but a little out of place here, for the 
whole point of the story is its action on the character of Pip. But 
when the Professor goes on to say that “ Joe Gargery and Trabb’s 
boy save the book,” why, in a measure, he is right. Certainly they save 
the book, so, also, do Mrs. Joe and Uncle Pumblechook save the book. 
so, also, do Wemmick and Jaggers and Jaggers’s clients save the book. 
so, also, does Old Bill Barley—one of Dickens’s greatest small characters 
—-save the book, so, also, does the Jack at the riverside inn save’ the 
book, so, also, do Magwitch and Dolge Orlick, and Mr. Waldengarver 
and his dresser, and Biddy, and Estella, and—Pip save the book. 
Bless the Professor, there never was such a book saved as this js ! 

But then, you see, the good Professor is belittling all round in order 
to extol Prckwick, quite a foolish thing to do. There is only one 
sensible thing to do with Pickwick; place it in a class by itself. It 
is scarcely a novel, it is simply a prose epic of fun. Idle to pretend 
that any other book of Dickens can compete with it in popularity ; 
equally idle to pretend that Dickens's powers did not mature after he 
wrote it. Of the later works we are all pretty well agreed that, on 
the whole, to David Copperfield must be assigned the first place, and 
to Martin Chuzzlewit the second. The question of third on the list- 
however, is a ticklish one. Three works, and three works alone, one 
thinks, have claims to be considered for the position, and it would 
be wisest, perhaps, to bracket them together as equal. They are 
Dombey and Son, Bleak House, and—(reat Expectations. 

However. let it be noted that Swinburne in a celebrated article 
holdly gave the third place to the last mentioned. Let it be noted 
again that the late Andrew Lang, writing as recently as February 
9th last. in the Morning Post had the following, “surely the history 
of the fortunes of Pip attains unto the first three,” and he added, 
“yet in the astounding wealth of Dickens's productions it seems to. 
attract comparatively little attention.’ Precisely, that is very much 
the point of this article. 


In accordance with his own established precedent, Mr. Henry J. 
Dickens, K.C., will give a recital at the one hundred and first. cele- 
bration of the birthday of Charles Dickens, which will be held by the 
London Branch on Wednesday, February 5th, at Clifford’s Inn Hall 
at eight o’clock. Mr. Dickens on this occasion will recite “ David 
Copperfield in Six Chapters.” 
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IN FRANCE WITH CHARLES DICKEN 


By F. ASHFORD WHITE 
I. ; 


ICKENS’S novels form a literary link between two epochs of life 

and character in England—the old stage-coach days and the 

present railway age. The story of his visits to Paris is, in a similar 
manner, “a tale of two cities.” 

Though barely nine years separated his lease of those “ ridiculous, 
extraordinary, unparalleled and preposterous” premises in the Ruede 
Courcelles from his later tenancy of a flat in the Avenues des Champs- 
Klysées, this interval had sufficed to transform the staid semi-pro- 
vincial capital of the Citizen-King Louis-Philippe into the modern 
Paris of wide avenues and long straight streets of lofty buildings. 


THE DILIGENCE 


“Its eabriolet head on the roof, nodding und shaking like an idiot’s head, 


i France Passengers staring out of the window.” : 
jee “ag Pictures from: Italy. 


Dickens’s first glimpse of the French capital was the most important 
incident of his first continental journey, the trip from London to Genoa. 
He took the overland route from Boulogne to Marseilles in his “ English 
travelling carriage of considerable dimensions ’—the family coach of 
the well-to-do-British tourist of the forties—* amply provided in every 
respect,” with “a net for books overhead, great pockets to all the 
windows, a leathern pouch or two hung up for odds and ends” and 
numerous other conveniences for a large party. Besides Dickens, his 
wife and five children, with Miss Georgina Hogarth, there were.a couple 
of English maids, and—last, not least—Louis Roche, of Avignon, 
cheeriest of couriers, king of roadside caterers; whose resourceful 
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genius for producing cold roast fowls, bottles of “‘ vin ordinaire ” and 
minor creature comforts at hungry and thirsty moments in the most 
unlikely and out-of-the-way localities, made him invaluable to the 
novelist who has immortalized his memory. 

The railway was steadily though slowly pushing its way from the 
capital to various points, but our travellers hardly caught sight of it- 
until just before their arrival in Paris. One of the old coaching roads. 
it is true, ran va Amiens, but was usually avoided as being some two 
“ posts” longer than the alternative Beauvais route. Abbeville was 
the popular resting-place on the journey. Its inns were renowned for 
a high standard of comfort and an equally elevated scale of charges- 
Dickens, never niggard in money matters, incidently alludes to. the 
heavy expense of his first continental journey overland. 

But that it ever remained one of his most cherished recollections his 


THE RUE DE RIVOLI IN 1835 


“TI took apartments in one of the Hotels in the Rue de Rivoli, my front 
window looking into the garden of the Tuileries.”—Travelling Abroad. 


descriptions and allusions abundantly prove. Inimitable as the coach- 
ing and. posting chapters in Pickwick are these delicious sketches 
of life on the old continental highways. The “four grey horses of 
Flanders descent,” stallions for ever biting one another, fiery and restless, 
their postilion “in immense jack-boots sometimes a century or two 
old ” (so heavy that he had to be lifted bodily from horse to horse at 
the railway stations) ; the cobble-paved streets of the sleepy old towns 
striking fire under the sixteen hoofs and re-echoing to the jingling of 
eight-and-forty bells and the whip-cracking fantasia of the postboy, 
as the heavy coach thunders through the hotel gateway, and the 
tourists alight to enjoy ‘“‘ the delectable cookery of rural France ; ”’ 
are not all these things duly chronicled in the pages of the Un om- 
mercial Traveller, and in those Travelling Letters republished for 
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the admiration and envy 
Pictures from Italy. 

A few days at the hotel Meurice in the Rue de Rivoli—now rebuilt 
and modernized, but still famous among Parisian hostelries—and the 
chariot resumes its southward journey. 

At the first stopping place the photographic accuracy of Dickens's 
picturesque word-paintings of : 
foreign lands may be verified by 
any visitor to Sens, where the 
old “ Ecu”’ still stands almost 
unaltered beneath the shadow of 
* the Cathedral ‘whose massive 
tower frowns down upon the 
courtyard of the inn.” At 
Lyons, among the “‘ houses, high 
and vast, dirty to excess, rotten 
as old cheeses” beyond the 
Saone, stands another Cathedral 
where the “ curious clock ” has 
claimed the visits of passing 
tourists like the great novelist, © 
for centuries. The modern rail- 
way follows the Rhone, like the 
steamer which carried Dickens 
and his fortunes, past Napoleon- 
haunted Valence, the broken 
bridge and Papal Palace of 
Avignon to Marseilles and the 
* fortified heights of the beauti- 
ful Mediterranean ”’ where the 
* foreign sailors, of all nations,” 
still form a picturesque crowd 
on the Cannebiére and around 
the Vieux Port—now alas, 
spanned by an_ ultra-modern 


of latter-day trippers on the prosaic rail as 


mechanical bridge. Genoa fol- ‘“THE CURIOUS CLOCK IN LYONS 
lows, and Paris knows Dickens CATHEDRAL.” 
no more till he journeys back Pictures from Italy. 


to London. When the novelist 

reached the Hotel Bristol—the old aristocratic house still conspicuous 
on the Place Vendome—on November 25th, 1844. he had spent fifty 
hours in travelling from Strasbourg in the old “ diligence ” of which 
the model is familiar to all visitors to the Carnavalet (Paris Municipal) 
Museum. Hardened as was the ex-reporter to the comfortless travel 
of those days, he confesses that after this experience he “ was so beastly 
dirty ” that “ he had quite lost al: sense of his identity ” and if he had 
been asked “‘ Are you Charles Dickens?” he would certainly have 
*‘unblushingly answered, * No, I never heard of him.” But he is 
revived by a“ good wash. a good dress, and a good dinner,” and although 
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his rooms are smaller than his first Parisian suite at the Hotel Meurice, 
they are a “ perfect curiosity of completeness,” as well as “ comfort 
and quietude.”’ He crossed over to London at the end of the month to 
give a private reading of The Chimes to an intimate circle of friends 
and admirers. 

On his way back from London to Genoa, Dickens arranged to spend 
ten days in the French Capital. This was his first leisurely visit, and 
his outings with Macready to the Odeon, etc., were the commencement 

~ . . : 
of Dickens’s intense and permanent interest in the French stage. He 
decided to make a more serious experiment in French residence. 

On November 20th, 1846, he arrived at the Hotel Brighton, * with 
several tons of luggage, other tons of servants and other tons of 
children,” and cast about for a likely house in his usual energetic 
fashion. A couple of days later he was able to write to London that 


THE STRASBOURG DILIGENCE 


“*T took diligence from Strasbourg Tnesday night... and arrived here 
(Hotel Bristol) at half-past five to-night (Thursday), after fifty hours cf it.” 
A Dickens Letter, 1844. 


< 


‘unless Roche and the agent had an unseen fight ” his friends might 
address him 48 Rue de Courcelles, Faubourg Saint Honoré, where he 
had taken “‘ a Paris mansion in little.” 

_The modern tourist may seek in vain for the ~ mansion ’’—* fifty 
yards long and eighteen feet high ” with bedrooms “ exactly like opera 
boxes,” with “‘ courtyard and garden and porter’s house,” and so forth, 
at the address indicated. The numbers have been changed; the 
premises rebuilt. But the actual site is a few doors north of the 
Boulevard Haussmann, and borders on the grounds of a large mansion 
with a vast garden—a rare object nowadays in this part of Paris. In 
Dickens’s day it was a comparatively new though fairly fashionable quar- 
ter, rather too far west to be really “in town,” in fact, it seems to have 
roughly corresponded to the Passy and Auteuil districts of modern Paris. 
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It was a bitterly cold winter, and Dickens deplores that “there is 
not a door or window here—but it’s nothing, there is not a door or 
window in Paris—that shuts.” But it was a most interesting and mem- 
orable time, as Forster’s ‘“‘ Life ” sufficiently indicates. The biographer 
joined the novelist in January, 1847, and the programme of their 
fortnight’s doings is a veritable record of the “ strenuous life.” Besides 
the usual “ sights,” theatre-going was freely indulged in, and Dickens 
made the acquaintance of many of his famous French contemporaries :— 
Eugéne Sue, Alphonse Karr, Lamartine (of whom he thought highly) 
and the feebie old Chateaubriand. 

One pilgrimage which no Dickensian will omit has been singularly 
facilitated by the comparatively recent renovation of the “ Maison 
Victor Hugo.” The delightful old house in which the great French 
poet received Dickens and Forster, chatting to them of those travels 
in Spain on which Hugo loved to linger, and of those Parisian theatres 
in which the English novelist took such a lively interest, is now a public 
museum. The actual flat which Victor Hugo occupied—he could not 
afford, like Dickens, to hire-a whole house, is on the second floor. Here 
is the saloon with its “ old golden furniture,” now represented by two 
Louis XV. armchairs, the deep old-fashioned window niches hung with 
red curtains, the two great chimney pieces, etc., the dining room, the 
Chatell portrait of Victor Hugo and many another feature familiar to ~ 
students of Forster. The Place des Vosges (ex “ Place Royale ’’) is 
one of the most picturesque and historical corners of Old Paris: Hard 
by is the Faubourg St. Antoine—the scene of several episodes of the 
‘Tale of Two Cities,’—populous and clamorous as of yore, full of 
little wineshops and old-fashioned houses in which the twentieth 
century Defarges serves the Socialist Jacques, One, Two and Three of 
modern Paris with liquor and rail against capital as their grandsires 


railed against aristocracy. 
[To he concluded] 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
; XCVIII 
H® lived among us holding in his hand 
The heart of England like an instrument, 
From whose great strings his absolute command 
Drew mingled sounds of sobs and laughter blent. 
He lived among us, weaving subtler spells 
Than gray magician of the bygone days ; 
Wearing by turns the jester’s cap and bells, 
The mourner’s cypress wreath, the scholar’s bays. 
But evermore, in every changing mood, 
We found him faithful to a lofty creed, 
Prophet and Preacher of the power of good, 
Praiser of generous thought and noble deed ; 
Lover of Nature, beautiful and free, 
Priest of the Sacrament of Charity ! 
From Kit’s Column in the Peterbovo’ Examiner (Canada), February 10th, 1912. 
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B. W, MATZ 


A COMPLIMENTARY DINNER GIVEN IN HIS HONOUR 
By WALTER DEXTER 


< H*S the Dickens Fellowship justified its existence ?”’ is a question 

which has often been raised in high Dickensian circles, and to- 
day we are able to give as an all sufficient answer, “ It has given us 
B. W. Matz.” 

This fact, existent as it has been to a great many of us who owe 
to the Dickens Fellowship the honour and the pleasure of Mr. Matz's 
acquaintance and friendship—for a “ friend ” he is at all times even to 
those who have but a small claim to his knowledge—must have been 
brought most forcibly to the minds of all those who sat down to do him 
honour, at the Dinner arranged by the Council at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, London, on Monday, 20th January. 

The assembly was of the most representative type and included 
Mrs. Kate Perugini, Mr. W. Walter Crotch, Mr. E. P. Haslam, and other 
members of the Council and their friends, while the provinces were 
represented by members from Sheffield and Birmingham. 

After the Royal toast had been proposed and drunk, the chairman, 
Mr. A. 8. Hearn, said he felt there were many among those present who 
were better qualified than he, by virtue of their longer association 
with the Fellowship, to preside at a complimentary dinner to their 
friend, Mr. B. W. Matz, but none, he ventured to say, could have 
filled the position with greater pleasure. Continuing, Mr. Hearn 
said :— 


““T do not propose to weary you with details of the work of the 
Fellowship ; it is now history, but during the long period of its exist- 
ence there stands out prominently as our leading light the figure of 
Mr. B. W. Matz; he has been the pivot upon which all our undertakings 
have revolved, and everyone who knows their great extent will appreciate 
what it means, with the cares, the responsibilities and the anticipation 
of success or of failure; for the Fellowship has not been without its 
trials. However, with Mr. Matz for a captain, and an ever ready crew, 
the good ship, the ‘“‘ Fellowship’ has ploughed through icy waters 
into the open sea and now finds a welcome in every port. Mr. Matz is 
a Vice-President of the Fellowship, the President of the recently 
formed London Branch, he has been all the time a member of the 
Council, of which he has been three times Chairman, and a member of 
the Committee of Management, and lastly the Editor of that unique 
magazine of Dickens lore, The Dickensian. ‘To mention these various 
offices is to cover a vast ground which justifies the use of the word 
‘* Prodigious ”’ to describe the work of Mr. Matz. One does not, how- 
ever, care to eulogise a person before his face, but on an occasion like 
this I fee] we may transgress a little, and so I may say that we who have 
known him so long, admire him for his sterling worth, and find him ever 
willing, courteous, kind and generous; a wise counsellor; a good 
friend and genial companion. I ask you, ladies and gentlemen to drink 
his health, and may he long be spared to carry on the work he loves 
so well.” 
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Glasses were raised and to the accompaniment of “ For he’s a jolly 
ood fellow—and so say all of us,” the toast was drunk with a heartiness, 
followed by vociferous cheers, that only a true love of the man could 
have inspired. : 

The toast given by the Chairman was supported by Mrs. Kate 
Perugini in the most charming of the many charming speeches it has 
been our good fortune to listen to from her. In her clear and ringiny 
voice, so full of feeling, so tender and so true, she began :— 


“It was one of the old Greek poets, or philosophers, I think, who was 
unong the first to remind us that * it is a good thing to be rich and it is 
a good thing to be strong, but it is a far better thing to be beloved of 
many friends.’ Why he didn’t go on to observe that it would be the 
best thing of all could we enjoy these three blessings in combination, 
{ don’t know. Perhaps he was a man of moderate desires and not 
given to extreme measures as we night be to-night, for I am sure not 
one of us would care to wish Mr. Matz any good thing in moderation, 
our earnest hope for him is that his cup of happiness may be filled to 
the brim and overflowing, and that he and his dear wife and children 
may sip from it merrily and cosily all the days of their life, leaving 
some rosy drops behind for their descendants. May he be rich, may 
he be strong, and may he be ever, as he is now, the beloved of many 
friends. 

** And may, but this is a more selfish wish, may the name of Charles 
Dickens be never less dear to him than at this moment and may the 
Fellowship he helped to found live long and prosper exceedingly— 
and after many years have passed away—may it keep his memory 
green.”’ 


A round of cheers here prevented the speaker from proceeding 
further, but when it had subsided, Mrs. Perugini, gently touching the 
handsome canteen of cutlery and plate which was at her side, continued— 


‘“On this memorable and most happy occasion I had the honour of 
being invited by our eloquent chairman and his fellow members on the 
Council, to act as their representative in presenting to Mr. B. W. Matz, 
a gift, which they trust will prove useful and that carries with it the 
assurance of the high esteem in which he is held by his colleagues and 
by all members of our Society. They offer this gift as a mark of their 
appreciation and sincere gratitude for the valuable services he has 
rendered to the Dickens Fellowship ever since he was one of its founders 
ten years ago; and they offer it also, with that cordial and trusting 
affection which can be felt only for a perfectly upright, modest and 
self-denying nature.” : 


Great applause followed the close of Mrs. Perugini's speech. 

Mr. W. Walter Crotch, who further supported the toast, said that to 
speak after such eloquence as they had listened to from Mrs. Perugini 
was but to attempt to paint the lily or to gild refined gold ; but he was 
glad, nevertheless, to have the opportunity of testifying to the good 
fellowship, the good comradeship, and the good fraternity which 
Mr. Matz had extended to all of us. Looking back upon the 
very earliest days of the Fellowship, he saw the time when they 
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did dare to be Dickensians in the true spirit and keep the memory of 
the man they followed ; how they used to foregather in the—well, not 
exactly, wayside—inns and absolutely bubble over with the good feeling 
which only Dickens can produce. Dickens had been to him a perpetual 
inspiration, a perpetual grace. Although there were times when he, the 
speaker, actually did lose hope at ever seeing a Dickens Fellowship, yet 
Matz was the man who was always optimistic and had faith ; Matz was 
the man who saw things through ; but for him the Dickens Fellowship 
would have had no real existence. In those early days when there 
were differences of opinion regarding administration, it was Matz 
who had kept the erring spirits in order ; it was Matz, who, when debate 
became acrimonious, poured oil on the troubled waters, and the Dickens 
Fellowship went on smoothly. Then, too, Mr. Matz had justified his 
faith in the great novelist, the master who taught the proper relations 
between man and man, and to him we owed an enormous contribution 
to the wealth of Dickens literature in the liberation of the hitherto un- 
known writings which now published as Miscellaneous Papers are in 
the front rank; an addition of incalculable value, not only to the 
history of the literature of our own age, but to that of all time. 

Mr. Crotch concluded by saying he was honoured in being asked 
to speak to the toast to one who could bear out Browning’s words :— 


One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph. 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 

Sleep to wake. 


Mr. G. W. Davis, vice-Chairman of the Council, likened Mr. Matz 
to the apostle St. Paul, to whom the great London Cathedral he had 
passed on his way to the dinner was dedicated. St. Paul was the one 
who had never known the Master, yet he had exhibited more energy in 
his belief than all the other apostles. How true, he added, was that of 
Mr. Matz and his relation to Dickens. In concluding, Mr. Davis pro- 
phesied that when in future ages the Fellowship had grown to greater 
proportions, the largest statue in the principal niche would be one to 
Mr. B. W. Matz. 

Mr. Monks, of Sheffield Branch, also supported the toast in a brief 
speech, and Mr. B. W. Matz, who was received with applause lasting 
several seconds, said :— 


‘IT cannot hope—I dare not attempt— to express my feelings of 
gratitude and pride at the honour and distinction you have conferred 
upon me to-night by the handsome and far too generous terms of the 
speeches made, and by this magnificent present. 

*“ You have really been too generous both in word and deed. I do 
not deserve it. But to say I am fervently grateful is to say what is only 
partially true. To say I shall never forget to-night—the glowing words 
and the enthusiastic reception of them by you, is to state what is but 
obvious. 

‘* Even were [ ungracious enough to say | would rather not have had 
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this present. your cordiality, your unaffected earnestness and sincerity 
would have utterly disarmed me. When I was invited to dine with you 
| was assured that it was to be a small affair—only a few jovial spirits. 
Yet when I came into the room to-night and saw the company assembled 
-—some from long distances—I realized I had been deceived, and thai 
the function—far from being a small affair—was the result of an 
elaborate and deeply designed plot. And so I have gradually per- 
suaded myself during the evening that the intention is as much to 
mark an epoch in the Fellowship’s history, as it is to honour one whom 
you are good enough to consider has helped it to reach so successful a 
stage in its work. 

“I do not want to talk about myself—you have heard enough and 
to spare. I have been but a unit in the Fellowship’s administration. 
‘There are others who have worked side by side with me—some from the 
commencement—others have joined the little company of ardent 
workers from time to time, and each has been indispensable to it. 
Collectively they have done what an individual must have failed to 
do. 

“Tf my name is better known in this direction than some others— 
it is simply the result of accident. 

“It was an accident that brought me face to face with Mr. Haslam 
one historic morning in Fleet Street. The very sentences which I 
wrote on a half sheet of paper and which now form the basis of the 
Fellowship’s constitution, were the result of an accidental inspiration. 
It was an accident that I became the first Honorary Secretary. It wax 
an accident that made me Editor of The Dickensian, for F. G. Kitton 
was to have filled that post had he lived. 

“* The only thing that is not an accident, is this honour you are doing 
me to-night. It was premeditated, premeditated out of what I fondly 
hope and believe your honest regard and friendship for me, and for what 
those accidents had allowed me to do in the common cause; and if J 
stood here for hours I could not indicate ever so slightly how I appre- 
ciate it. 

** And so ladies and gentlemen, I can merely thank you again and 
again most heartily and most sincerely for this expression of friendshiy) 
and goodwill. thank you above all for the additional honour you 
have shown me in asking Mrs. Perugini to make the presentation. 

“Much as I value your generosity, and this substantial evidence of it, 
that value has been enhanced beyond words by the fact that I have 
received this magnificent token at the hands of the daughter of him 
whose name we all seek to honour; herself no less loved, and no less 
honoured than is her father’s memory.” 


Mr. Matz, who was deeply moved throughout his speech, resumed 
his seat amidst an ovation which he will no doubt remember for the 
rest of his days. 

The speeches were interspersed by songs excellently rendered by 
Mrs. C. E. Edson (Madame Lena Michelbacher), with inimitable 
selections from the repertoire of Prof. William Miles, and a series of 
clever sleight-of-hand tricks by Mr. Frank Staff, including one which 
mystified his audience exceedingly by the turning of two little green 
mats inside a lamp glass into a copy of the January number of The 
Dickensian. 
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MRS. PERUGINI’S RECEPTION 


ies conversazione and reception held at the Cannoa Street Hotel, on 
the 7th of last month proved to be the most successful and pleasant 
social gathering the Fellowship has had. Most of the 250 guests 
were from the London Branch, but a good number from other Branches 
were also present. One gentlemen came from so far as Hereford in 
order to have the honour of shaking hands with the Fellowship’s 
President for the year, Mrs. Perugini. The guests also included a 
member from New York. Mrs. Perugini, assisted by Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry F. Dickens, received each guest on arrival and her gracious 
personality and manner charmed all with whom she came in contact. 
Indeed it is not too much to say that it was Mrs. Perugini’s influence and 
inspiration that made the function so successful. Many members 
of the Dickens family, including Miss Hogarth, together with Lady 
Hare, Lady Matthews, and Lady Euan Smith, were of the company. 

The programme, an excellent one, comprised songs by Miss Annie 
Sherlock, Miss Patricia Plowman, Mrs. Ernest B. Hawksley (daughter of 
Mr. Henry F. Dickens) and Mr. Charles Compton; a recital with 
zither accompaniment by Mr. William Miles ; a short play concerning 
Mr. Bumble and Mrs. Corney, portrayed by Mr. F. T. Harry and Miss 
Philp, and violin solos by Miss Elaine Dickens (daughter of Mr. H. F. 
Dickens) accompanied on the piano by her sister, Miss Olive Dickens, 
while Lady Euan Smith and Miss Kathleen Dickens (daughter of the 
late Alfred Tennyson Dickens) entertained the company with pianoforte 
solos. The whole evening was a most enjoyable one and the hour 
was a late one before the guests began reluctantly to leave. 

Needless to say it would not have been possible to hold an affair of 
this nature out of the current revenue of the London Branch, and the 
thanks of the executive are therefore due to Mrs. Perugini and friends 
and several members of the Committee for their generous donations 
towards the evening’s expenses. 


DICKENS ESSAYS BY SCHOOL CHILDREN 


(hee the schemes which the Council of the Fellowship had in 
hand for the celebration of the Centenary Year will be inaugurated 
during the Birthday week this year. 

It was suggested to the Council that as Dickens was read as a text 
book by many elementary schools throughout the Country, a series of 
prizes might be offered for the best essays on Dickens written by school- 
children, and that these prizes would not only stimulate the winners 
to further study the novelist’s works, but would also keep before the 
public generally the nature and usefulness of the work which was 
being done by the Dickens Fellowship. 

Obviously, to make the competition a universal one would involve too 
great an inroad on the Fellowship’s funds, so it was decided that for the 
first year at least, the scheme should be confined to London. 

The Education Department of the London County Council was 
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approached, and their hearty co-operation secured, and after several 
months’ work on the part of the Department, final arrangements have 
at length been made, whereby during the Birthday week at fifty 
different schools in the Metropolis, essays will be written on some phase 
of Dickens, either as a man, or as a writer, or in fact from any point which 
may appeal to the young mind in reading his books, and one prize will 
be awarded to each school. 

It is of interest to learn that no less than 79 schools applied to take 
part in the Competition; it is unfortunate that so many had to be 
refused, but it is hoped that the success of the scheme will be such as. 
will warrant at least a hundred prizes being awarded in 1914, and that 
other towns can be included within the sphere of action. 

The final choice of prize-winners will be left to the Council, and 
whilst no doubt the worst of the papers sent in would prove the best 
reading for the Dickens student, yet the task of examining the five: 
thousand or more papers would have been a colossal one; as it is 
the head teacher of each department will select what he considers 
to be the four best essays, and after these have been submitted to the 
Education Department they will be forwarded to the Council of the: 
Fellowship in order that a final decision may be made. 

In our April issue we hope to give a further report of this great 
scheme, which bids fair to be one of the most important and most far- 
reaching in its effect, of any vet undertaken by the Fellowship. 


A PRESENT-DAY BARNABY RUDGE 


( NE of our subscribers sends us the information that in the town of 
Lutterworth there is a man who possesses the famous name of 
Barnaby Rudge and is very proud of the fact. He is proprietor of 
the Denbigh Hotel there, and on his business card the following ryhme 
appears under his portrait :— 
BaRNABY RUDGE is dead it is said, 
To regions above or below he has fled. 
Do not believe it, but just call, I pray, 
At the “‘ Denbigh Arms,” Lutterworth way. 
For there you will find him all blithesome and gay, 
The same jovial landlord, day after day ; 
And though to the “ Denbigh ” you may have to trudge. 
You'll never regret seeing BarnaBy RUDGE. 
Barnaby RupDGE. 
Not from Dickens, but late of the Leicestershire’s Regiment. 


A NEW BRANCH 


VHERE is every probability of a new Branch being formed in 
Hackney, and a special meeting has been convened by Mr. 
William Miller for this purpose at Hackney Town Hall, on February 
27th, at 8 p.m., when among other items, Mr. William Miles will give: 
a recital. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE PROBLEM OF EDWIN DROOD 


Sir,—Perhaps the most important effects of Sir Robertson Nicoll’s 
fascinating book, ** The Problem of Edwin Drood,”’ will be, first, to re- 
‘establish Forster in the minds of hesitating students of the problem as 
the final authority on the course the novel was to take ; and, second, 
‘in one important matter about which Forster evidently possessed no 
information, to convince these same doubtful ones of the truth of Mr. 
Cuming Walter’s identification of Datchery as Helena—all the more 
because Sir Robertson is able to argue the case more dispassionately 
than was Mr. Walters in the first flush of his brilliant discovery. 

Like it or not as we may, no other theory of Datchery will ever fit 
all the facts of the case. It even helps in understanding the “‘ cover.” 
Mr. Hugh Thomson is no doubt right in calling the design of the rather 
dishevelled young woman studying the * LOST ”’ placard allegorical, 
to the extent that it depicts no actual incident of the story ; but surely 

.the girl"is the avenging Helena herself, with ~ wild black hair,”? brood- 
ing over the ~ mystery ” and the coming discomfiture of the murderer, 
in which she is to bear so conspicuous a part. 

With regard to the opium woman, Sir Robertson’s opinion, flanked 
by his impressive collection of parallels, ~* that Dickens intended to 
surprise his readers by telling them of some unsuspected blood relation- 
ship between his characters,” is in general agreement with Mr. Walters, 
although I think that great literary Jetective went beyond the evidence: 
in the details of this part of his solution. Another example of this 
recurrent device is the intimation of the Marchioness’s sinister 
parentage, in the last chapter of The Old Curiosity Shop. 

One other thought suggested by Sir Robertson Nicoll’s delightful 
volume. pIsn’t the explanation of Dickens’s reply to Miss Hogarth’s 
question, ‘I hope you haven’t really killed Edwin Drood ? »———* | 
call my book the Mystery, not the History of Edwin Drood,” that 
Edwin's fate was, after all, not the great thing, nor Edwin himself the 
character upon whom he wished the readers’ attention centred; in 
other words, that ** poor Eddie’ was not inuch more than a vehicle 
for the development of the tale ? 


Yours faithfully, 
J.C. L. Crarx. 
Lancaster, Mass., U.S.A., 10th Deceinber, 1912. 


Srr,—Jn reference to Mr. W. Ridley Kent's letter in your last iszue, 
may I point out that Dickens had set his heart on writing such a story 
as he had never written before; so what more probable than that. 
Helena Landless dzd put on male attire and that Edwin Drood did not 
come back. 

Yours faithfully, 
3rd January, 1913. E. D. Roop. 


HELENA DATCHERY THEORY: A WOMAN’S VIEW 


Sir,—Whenever the Helena-Datchery solution of the Drood Mystery 
has been discussed in your columns, [ have watched eagerly (but thus 
far in vain) for any expression of opinion on the subject by a woman, 
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because I think the question is one in which feminine instinct may be 
more likely to be right than masculine theory. I do not put my own 
opinion forward as of any value, but I should very much like to know 
whether others of my sex find Mr. Cuming Walters’ theory as hard to 
accept as Ido. To me, the idea that Helena is Datchery is not only 
unbelievable, but repugnant. It spoils one’s mental picture of Helena. 
formed in reading the story, and surrounds with incongruous and almost 
ludicrous associations a figure which Dickens surely meant to be 
dignified and noble. No doubt Helena Landless could have disguised 
herself as a man (Dickens may, for instance, have intended her to 
personate her brother in the course of the story) but that she should 
have adopted such a disguise as Datchery’s or having adopted it, 
could have lived in Cloisterham a single day undetected, seems to 
ine (as I think it would to most women) impossible. I should like to 
ask, is there any instance on record. either in real life or on the stage, of a 
young and strikingly handsome girl successfully personating a middle- 
aged or elderly man ? Is it not a physical impossibility ? If Dickens 
really meant to work out his plot in this way, I am convinced that. 
the finished book would have been a bitter disappointment to many 
thousands of his admirers. But I cannot believe that a writer with his 
insight into woman’s nature could have made such a mistake. 

There seem to me to be many indications that, whoever Datchery is. 
he is neither Helena nor Edwin. For example, Datchery gets lost . 
in Cloisterham on the day of his arrival: * became bewildered, and 
went boggling about and about the Cathedral Tower, whenever he 
could catch a glimpse of it, with a general impression on his mind that 
Mrs. Tope’s was somewhere very near it. and that, like the children 
in the game of hot boiled beans and very good butter, he was warm in 
his search when he saw the Tower, and cold when he didn’t see it.” 
Would Dickens have written in that way about a disguised character 
who knew Cloisterham perfectly well, and was only pretending to he. 
lost in order to mislead anyone who might be watching ? Further. 
would not the humorous, whimsical Datchery manner be extremely 
difficult of assumption and sustainment by anyone with a strong 
personal interest in the case, such as Helena or Edwin would have ? 
Would not the mask have been dropped sometimes ? Mr. Datchery does 
not drop it even when he is quite alone. Datchery’s interest, it seem 
to me, is merely that of an investigator, and I think Mr. Willoughby 
Matchett’s Bazzard-Datchery theory is the one that best fits the facts. 

Yours faithfully. 
FRANCES INNOCENT. 
15 Frederick Crescent, Brixton, S.W., 6th January, 1913. 


ALLUSION IN ‘‘OUT OF THE SEASON ”’ 


Sir,—While reading ‘Out of the Season,’ in Reprinted Pieces 
recently, I came across the following passage in reference to the dis- 
play in the music-shop window ; “ likewise every polka with a coloured 
frontispiece that ever was published ; from the original one where a 
smooth male and female Pole of high rank are coming at the observer 
with their arms akimbo, to the Ratcatcher’s Daughter.” Can anyone 
enJighten me as to the allusion italicised (the italics are mine). 

i Yours faithfully. 
B. W. Marz. 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


BENALLA.—On December 3rd, the Branch finished the year with 
a special entertainment by the talented elocutionist, Mr. Brendon 
Doyle. Mr. Doyle’s programme was varied and included two Dickens 
items, ‘‘ The Party at Scrooge’s Nephew’s,” and a Dickens monologue 
introducing Uriah Heap, Grandfather Trent, and Sydney Carton, 
with musical accompaniment by Mr. Hugh Moodie. Miss Bond sang 
two songs. 


BRIGHTON.—The Branch started the New Year brilliantly on Jan. 
llth when a meeting arranged by the ladies was held at Steine House. 
Three scenes from Nicholas Nickleby were acted with spirit and intelli- 
gence, the episode of the mad old gentleman’s courtship of Mrs. Nic- 
kleby, with Miss Alice Haile as Mrs. Nickleby, and Mr. Fowler as the 
madman aroused hearty laughter. Other parts were taken by Miss 
Russell-Davies (Kate Nickleby) and Miss Hallett. Messrs. Hart and 
Holloway, with Mr. Gauntlett as the keeper. Recitations were given 
by Miss Johnson and Miss Desmond and the programme concluded with 
that immortal scene the quarrel between Sairey Gamp and Betsey 
Prig, splendidly rendered by Miss Dorothy Davis and Miss Kate 
Dawes. The Chairman was Mr. Henry Davey. 


BRISTOL.—On January 6th, a performance was given at the 
Lewins Mead Domestic Mission by members and scenes from the 
Christmas Carol, Nicholas Nickleby and Oliver Twist, were enacted by 
Mrs. A. J. Tonkin, Miss Lewis, Miss Ellees, Miss Iles, Mrs. Ackerman and 
Messrs. G. Tonkin, H. Orchard, H. C. Smith, Swallow, A. J. Tonkin. 
S. Tucker and H. Chivers. A conversazione was held at the Society's 
Headquarters on January 8th, at which a large number assembled. 
Recitations by Miss Elsie Tucker, Mr. C. Andrews and Mr. E. Polack, 
and songs by Miss Conybeare, Mr. W. Shipp, and Miss Ellees were 
greatly enjoyed and the Devon Dialect readings of Mr. F. Giddings 
were received with much approvel. On January 22nd, the night of 
nights in connection with the Society was celebrated. It being the 
Gentleman’s night, four scenes froin Pickwick were given. 1. Pickwick 
and the Cabman ; 2. Bob Sawyers’ party; 3. The Shooting party ; 
4. The Brick Lane Meeting. The list of characters would be too 
lengthy for inclusion here, but everyone did well—the Pickwick of 
Mr. H. Orchard; Jingle of Mr. Bird: Winkle of Mr. E. Down and 
Bob Sawyer of Mr. Andrews being excellent. Mrs. Kaddle and Rachel 
too by Messrs. W. Shipp and Chivers should be mentioned- Great 
preparations are being made for the dinner on February 7th and the 
Bristol Branch of the Fellowship is going strong. 


CHELTENHAM.—The Monthly Meeting was held on January 10th. 
when a large number was present. Dr. Garrett occupied the chair. 
and spoke enthusiastically of the growth of the Fellowship in Chelten- 
ham, there being more than one hundred members on the roll. Arrange- 
ments were made to hold a Conversazione on February 7th to celebrate 
the Birthday of Charles Dickens. Capital readings were given from 
The Pickwick Papers, by Mr. O. Jewell and Mr. G. F. Ticehurst, while 
Miss Maud Tymns had the honour of being the first member to give a 
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Recital from the same. The lady was very heartily applauded and the 
Cnairman warmly congratulated her on the successful rendering of 
the selection. A diverting discussion followed, after which light 
refreshments were served and a most enjoyable evening came to a 
close. 

DUBLIN.—On January Ist, in the Molesworth Hall, between three 
hundred and four hundred pocr men and women were hospitably enter- 
tained by the Committee of the Dublin Branch of the Dickens Fellow- 
ship. The entertainment was similar to that which was given by the 
branch to the newsboys of the city on Christmas Day. The meal con- 
sisted of a substantial meat tea, with cake and fruit afterwards. A 
large number of ladies and gentlemen, members of the Fellowship 
and their friends, assisted at the tables in dispensing the viands, which 
were heartily appreciated. At the conclusion of the feast, and when 
the tables were cleared, cheers were given for Mr. J. Shaw, the founder 
of the branch, who was unable to be present, and for Miss Lawrenceson, 
upon whom a large share of the work had fallen. The tea was followed 
by an excellent concert, over which Mr. M. D. Collins presided. 


FOREST GATE.—Seventy-eight members and friends were present. 
at the Annual Dinner at the “ George and Vulture,” constituting a 
record attendance, being sixteen better than the previous best. Eight 
members from other branches attended, and expressed great satis- 
faction, having thoroughly enjoyed what one of them was good enough 
to describe as a “thoroughly friendly function.” The President, 
accompanied by his wife, presided for the first time in the history of 
the ** Dinners,”’ and, also for the first time, all were early. The musical 
evening which followed (impromptu as usual) was heartily enjoyed. 
though the absence of Mr. Frank Staff, who so greatly entertained 
last year, was much deplored. The dinner itself was absolutely first- 
class, and the vote of thanks passed to Mr. Wm. Cole, the manager 
of the hotel, was given with acclamation. Mr. Spencer Barr and Mrs. 
Edson did yeoman service as accompanists. 


GLOUCESTER.—The book for study during the session is Our 
Mutual Friend, and on January 8th, readings from that story by Mrs. 
W. L. Edwards and Mr. C. H. Fox were followed by a discussion on 
various points in which Mr. Moffatt, Mr. Vollar, Mr. E. J. C. Palmer, 

Mr. Fox, and Mr. W. L. Edwards took part. On January 15th the 
branch entertained the cripples of the City to a New Year’s treat in 
the Corn Exchange. The guests numbered about one hundred, the 
arrangements for the event were in every way admirable, and a bright 
and happy evening was spent by all. The proceedings commenced with 
tea and ended with an excellent programme of music, Recitals, Lecture, 
and other forms of entertainment. 


HATFIELD.—This branch niet in the Dickens Room, Salisbury 
Arms, Hatfield, on January 16th, on which occasion short readings were 
given by the members, which were much enjoyed by all present. The 
readings were given as follows :—** Nicholas Nickleby at the Portsmouth 
Theatre,” by Mr. R. T. Gunton; ‘Sarah Gamp’s tea party,” by Mr. 
E. J. Pritchard; ‘‘ Mr and Mrs. Wilfer’s Wedding Anniversary,’”’ by 
Mr. H. W. Hope; ‘‘Speech by Dickens at a Dinner in aid of the 
Children’s Hospital,’ by Mr. W. Butterfield. Reading from A Christ- 
mas Carol, by Mr. Percy Le May; ~ Pickwick at the White Horse, 
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Ipswich,” by Mr. T. J. Woodrow (Chaisinany, and a great treat in the 
form of a splendid recital of Bardell v. Pickwick, by Mr. A. J. Guidici, 
who came down from London specially for the occasion. 


HULL.—The meeting on January 10th took the form of a New Year’s 
Party, when about 200 Dickensians and friends were present. The 
arrangements for the evening were in the hands of the lady members 
to whom great credit is due for the success of the venture. The com- 
pany entered into the spirit of the old-fashioned Christmas games 
with great zest. Refreshments were served during the evening. 


LIVERPOOL—The first half of the Session was concluded at the 
Royal Institution, on December 19th, 1912, Mr. G. A. Tessimond 
presiding, when an excellent musical programme was provided by Mrs. 
Helsby, which was much appreciated. Amongst those who took 
part were Madame Eva Warren, Miss Dorothy Ledsome, and Miss 
Vera Fitzsunmonds, Miss Kathleen Daly, Mr. Lewis Crellin, and Mrs. 
Fitzsimons. Refreshinents were afterwards provided by Mrs. Bell 
and a number of other ladies, and brought a very pleasant evening 
to a termination. On January 15th, under the Presidency of Dr. 
Edgar Browne. Mr. Theodore Walrond, who gave a much appreciated 
address, entitled ** Dickens the man, as revealed by his works.” Be- 
zinning by stating how difficult it is to know a man himself merely by 
his works and writings, Mr. Walrond went on to shew, in a good 
humoured manner, the many extreme phrases and descriptions, and 
weaknesses in the novelist’s works. 


LOS ANGELES. The regular meeting of the Branch occurred on 
December 12th, at 2-30 p.m., at the Friday Morning Club House. 
Mrs. Charles H. Eager presided. Miss Annie Bock read the fourth 
Chapter of Martin Chuzzlewit. This was followed by a discussicn ot 
the characters and interesting points in the chapter. An enjoyable half 
hour was then spent listening to extracts from a recent number of The 
Dickensian, concerning ~ The Seventh Annual Movable Conference and 
Dinner of the Dickens Fellowship,’’ London, England. A number of the 
toasts delivered at the Annual Dinner were also heard. On December 
16th, Mrs. Charles H. Eager, president, held an interesting and suc- 
cessful bazaar and entertainment. The affair was undertaken as a 
means of procuring funds to establish a blind babies home and clinic. 
Everything from Dickens post cards, tally cards and pictures, to his 
books, in most beautiful bindings, were for sale. ‘There were in pro- 
fusion dolls dressed as Dickens characters and these were to be found 
in ‘* Caleb Plummer’s Toy Shop,’’presided over by Mrs. Henry Parlec, 
dressed as Bertha Plummer. All afternoon and evening at ‘“ Ye Blue 
Dragon Inn,” those in charge were kept busy serving English tea, 
salad and biscuits, to the many patrons. Many enjoyed the valuable 
collection of meimentoes of the English novelist, exhibited by Mrs. 
Hager. In the evening, Mr. Benjamin Scorel read the Christmas 
Carol. This was followed by “* The Fezziwigs’ Party.” ‘‘ The Spirit 
of Christmas Present ’? was represented by Mr. Charles H. Eager, who 
as Santa Claus made a great hit when he opened his pack and produced 
two dainty mnaidens, Misses Bernice Sibeck and Mildred Burns, who 
‘gave a fairy dance. The Superintendent of Schools has said that 
Los Angeles contains enough blind children to fill a school, yet their 
ix neither home nor school for them. The Dickens Fellowship is the 
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first organisation to plan to overcome such a condition and the money 
raised at the recent festival will form the nucleus of a fund to accomplish 
this end. 


MANCHESTER.—The monthly gathering was held in the Milton 
Hall on 3rd January, Mr. Richard Bagot in the chair. Mr. C. E. 
Ratcliffe read a paper entitled ‘‘ Dickens the Man,” in which he pre- 
sented a series of vivid word pictures of the inimitable novelist. He 
pictured Dickens in the home and described the fervent reality of his 
triendships. He gave examples of his literary method, and showed 
Dickens as reporter, journalist, editor, social reformer and advocate of 
the helpless, as well as Dickens the novelist. He gave glimpses of 
Dickens pleased, and Dickens angry. Mr. Ratcliffe got to the verv 
core of his subject, and had evidently consulted unusual sources of 
information, Forster’s life was not once quoted. The reading occupied 
au full hour, in which there was not one dull moment. 


NOTTINGHAM.—The Nottingham Branch of the Dickens Fellow- 
ship opened its spring session on the evening of January 7th with 
a Whist Party and Conversazione in the Dickens room of the new 
building of the Mechanics’ Institute. The members of the Fellowship 
and many friends were kindly entertained by the secretary (Mr. Albert 
Rudd), and a most enjoyable evening was spent. Songs were given by 
Miss Hooley, Miss M. Warner, Messrs. Harrison, White, Raspin and 
Morris; and Mr. H. Farnsworth and Mr. Walter Attenborough also 
contributed to the programme. Refreshments were served from the 
refreshment department of the institution. On the following Tuesdav 
evening the branch resumed its ordinary meetings in the Dickens 
room, when Mr. W. H. Jarvis, himself a genial “limb of the law.” 
vave an address on ‘“ The Legal Characters of Great Expectations.” 
Mr. Jaggers, the criminals’ lawyer of Little Brita, was skilfully 
anatomised and the Walworthian whimsies of his confidential clerk, 
Wemmick, evoked much merriment. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The December meeting took the form of a 
Character Costume Party, and was attended by over two hundrevl 
inembers and guests, seventy of whom represented well-known 
Dickens characters. Vice-President Percival S. Woodin, in the 
euise of Dick Swiveller, acted as Master of Ceremonies, and 
introduced the characters as they passed over a brilliantly-lighted 
stage, the audience being in darkness. After the introduction 
three scenes from Pickwick were given—** Mr. Pickwick and Mrs. 
Bardell,’ ‘‘The Wellers and Mr. Pickwick,’ and “An Adventure 
with a Lady in Yellow Curl Papers.’> The caste comprised John G. 
Seorer as Mr. Pickwick; J. K. Thompson, Sam Weller; John M. 
Patterson, Tony Weller; Mrs. John C. Eckel, Mrs. Bardell; Mrs. 
John M. Patterson, A Lady in Yellow Curl-papers ; Mrs. Edward G. 
Miller as a barmaid. Two brief scenes from A Tale of Two Cities, 
tollowed—“ Recalled to Life” and * At the Foot of the Scaffold.” 
‘Thomas K. Ober was Dr. Manette, Miss Gertrude Bottom, Lucie 
Manette, and John M. Patterson, Sydney Carton. A tableau from 
David Copperfield was then presented, Mrs. Thomas K. Ober appearing 
as Peggotty, and Thomas K. Ober, 3rd, as Little David. The concluding 
scene was an exhibition of ‘‘ Waxworks,” Miss Sarah A. Evans rep- 
resenting “Mrs. Jarley”? and Miss Hallie Denney * Little Nell.”. 
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‘Here were seen Miss J.aura E. Patterson as Miss La Crevey ; John 
Taylor Fite as Fagin; Mrs. J. K. Thompson, Scrooge; Dr. William 
Krusen, Captain Cuttle; Miss Winifred De Mercier, Oliver Twist ; Miss 
Katherine W. Field, Miss Haversham ; Miss Julia F. Andrews, Sairey 
Gamp ; Miss Ida M. Nelson, Betsey Prig ; Miss Anna Morgan Cooper, 
‘Tiny Tim; Miss J. T. Ricords, Miss Flite ; Francis Maguire, the Fat 

' Boy ; Charles Sessler, the Beadle; Mrs. Sessler, Mrs. Corney ; Miss 
Anna Taylor and Miss Margaret W. Evans as the Pecksniff sisters. 
‘The scenes were admirably given, the costumes correct in every detail, 
the lines well rendered, and the acting worthy of professionals. Mr. 
Ober’s representation of Dr. Manette was a finely-studied characteri- 
zation, and received, as it well deserved, the highest commendation. 
Old-fashioned games followed the scenes, and then there were refresh- 
ments, and finally dances to a late hour. 


ST. LOUIS.—The branch held its open meeting in the cabanne 
Branch Library. Addresses were made by Dr. W. G. Moore on “ The 
Dickens Fellowship and its Mission ;”’ Dr. Geo. B. Mangold, “ The 
Tiny Tims of St. Louis ” ; Miss Julia Stimson, “ The Education of Tiny 
Tim.”’ Hawes Davis recited ‘“‘ The Crachit Dinner,” a Christmas 
Carol. ‘The society helps crippled children to get an education suited 
to their ability and needs. 


SHEFFIELD.—On January 10th, in the Cutlers’ Hall, Mrs. W. I. 
Bagnall gave a miscellaneous recital. Most of the items given were off 
the beaten track and included ~* Mrs. Lirriper’s Confidences.” “* The 
Death of Samuel Pickwick,” gave Mrs. Bagnall an opportunity of show- 
ing her powers dealing with a more serious vein and many tears followed 
the description of Mr. Pickwick’s peaceful end followed by that of the 
faithful “Sam.” A recital in a Jighter vein followed in ‘‘ The Mistaken 
Milliner,’ and enabled the reciter to show her versatility. It 
is not necessary to review the recital in detail, suffice it to say Mrs. 
Bagnall’s reputation as a Dickensian reciter was enhanced thereby. 
The recital was interspersed with songs by Miss Gertrude Webster. 
Mr. Paul Keeton presided. 


SOUTHEND.—On December 19th, in the School Hall behind South- 
end College, Mr. J. Cuming Walters delivered his lecture ‘‘ Dickens 
Gallery of Hypocrites.”” The Rev. G. Erskine Nicol was in the Chair. 
Mr. Cuming Walters, after some introductory remarks on Dickens’s 
hatred of anything which pretended to be what it was not proceeded to 
give short vivid character sketches of the most striking of Dickens 
Gallery of Hypocrites. Truly they made a sorry spectacle as they 
were shewn one after another, some creeping and cringing, others 
bombastic and blustering, but all working for the same end, the 
aggrandisement of themselves, and the destruction of their fellow men. 
Among those touched on by Mr. Walters were Mr. Bumble, The Rev. 
Mr. Stiggins, the Rev. Mr. Chadband, the Rev. Mr. Honeythunder, 
Mr. Squeers, Mr. Blunderby and then lastly the two masterpieces 
of characterisation, Seth Pecksniff, the pompous inflated scoundrel, and 
Uriah Heap, who was so ’umble and who found it pay to be so. The 
Lecturer drew much laughter from his audience by his clever reading of 
the well chosen extracts. 


TORONTO —Several meetings have taken place between October 
and the present time, including Dramatic representations, a Bazaar, 
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Lectures and a full performance of A Christmas Carol, in four acts, in 
which over forty characters were represented. The production was 
pronounced as a wonderful amateur performance. The Bazaar resulted 
in the donating of $5000 to the Hospital for incurable children. Mr. 
F. M. Bell-Smith has been elected President of the Branch and Miss 
May Bengough its Honorary Secretary. 


WINNIPEG.—At the December meeting, Mr. J. Bruce Walker gave 
a lecture on Our Mutual Friend, thoroughly reviewing the book, 
touching upon its principal characters and explaining their various 
traits. The lecture was interspersed with songs by Mr. John Fiddes 
and several character sketches by Mr. H. Condor. The branch again 
contributed a handsome cheque to the Telegram Santa Claus fund 
of the city. 


GLASGOW DICKENS SOCIETY.—On December 23rd the Society 
gave their sixth annual feast and entertainment to a thousand poor 
children of Glasgow, in the City Hall. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 
BOOKS. 

Charles Dickens: Social Reformer. The Social Teachings of Eng- 
land’s great Novelist, by W. Walter Crotch, Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
London: Chapman and Hall, Ltd. 

The Opium Woman and Datchery in “The Mystery of Edwin Drood” 
by C. A. M. Fennell, L.M.D., Cambridge: Elijah Johnson. 6d. net. 

MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 

“Making the People of Charles Dickens living realities.’ By 
Bransby Williams. Nash’s Magazine, December. 

‘* Dickens and the Christmas Spirit.”>. By G. Ik. Chesterton. New 
York Tiumes, December 1. 

“Curious Discovery may solve Edwin Drood Mystery.” New 
York Times, December 1. 

‘“* About Edwin Drood.’ The Author, December 2nd. 

“Christmas Day, Sir!” Sheffield Daily Telegraph, December 20. 

** Fresh Light on Charles Dickens ”’ (Charles Dickens as an Editor), by 
Sir Henry Lucy. Chambers Journal, December 21. 

“The Battle of Life and Sloman’s.” By W. J. Fitzsimmons. 
Spectator, December 21 and January 4. 

“The Dickensian,’ volume 8. Reviews in Westminster Gazette, 
December 23rd, Scotsman, December 26, Atheneum, December 28, 
Manchester City News, January 11. 

‘“Who was Datchery ?”’ correspondence. The Nation, December 
21, 28, January 11. 

‘* John Bull’s Christmas Dinner.” By George Edgar. <Academy, 
December 21. 

‘*Our Note Book ” (Dickens and Christmas) By G. kK. Chesterton. 
Illustrated London News. December 21. 

‘Dickens in Decline.”” Aberdeen Free Press, December 27. 

“A Christmas Assembly.”” By Wilfrid L. .Randall, Academy, 
December 28. 

‘** Dickens & Paris’* By Emile Vedel. Paris Gil Blas, December 28. 

*“Mugby Junction”: Chagles Dickens’s connexion with Rugby 
‘Station. Rugby Advertiser, December 28 and January 11. 
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‘‘Musical allusions in Bleak House.’ 
Musical Herald, January 1. 

** Dickens and Doctors’ Commons.” By Christian Tearle. Pall 
Mall Gazette, January 3. 

“The Spirit of Dickens Present : Presentation to Mr. B. W. Matz,” by 
a Dickens Fellow. Publishers’ Circular, Jan. 25, Bookseller, Jan. 25. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
FEBRUARY 


Swadlincote: Meeting. 

Southampton: Recital, A Christmas Carol, by Mr. P. M. Bennett. 

London: Recital of David Copperfield, by Mr. Henry F. Dickens,. 
K.C., at Clifford’s Inn Hall, at 8. 

Forest Gate: Musical Evening at Earlham Hall, at 8. 

7. 10st. Anniversary of Dickens’s birth. 

Hull: Dickens Pageant and Dance, at Beverley Road Hall at 8. 

Cheltenham: Conversazione. 

Stockport : Birthday Celebration in Sunday School, at 8 p.m. 

Glasgow Dickens Society: Elocutionary and Musical Entertain- 
ment. 

Winnipeg: Birthday Celebration at 8-15. 

Manchester: Birthday Celebration at Milton Buildings at 7-30. 

Brighton: Dramatic Recital arranged by Mr. F. J. Gauntlett 
and Miss Alice Halsey. 

Birmingham: Paper, Dad Copperfield, by Mr. Howard 8. 
Pearson, at Great Western Hotel. 

Edinburgh: Birthday Celebration. 

Sheffield : Costume Dinner. 

Bristol: Birthday Dinner. 

Toronto: Costume Party. 

Glasgow Dickens Society: Dickens Birthday Service in Lans- 
downe U. F. Church, at 6-30. 

1t. Nottingham: “ Dickens as friend,” by Mr. S. Race, at Mechanics” 

Institute, at 8. 
12. West London: Social Evening at Town Hall. 


Answers to Capon 


wise 


ae 


Liverpool: “ Dickens’s influence in Isurope,” at Royal Institution. 
17. Southampton: ‘Reminiscences of Charles Dickens,” by Mrs. 
G. H. Bishop. 


Brixton : Evening arranged by Mrs. Tate and Miss M. E. Bedford. 
Swadlincote: Meeting. 
2). Edinburgh: “ Dickens, a Master of Detail.” by Mrs. M. K. A 
Robertson, at Goold Hall, at 8 p.m. 
2i. Hull: “A Reflection of Dickens: Chesterton,” by Revd. Law- 
rence Clare, at Owen Hall, at 8. 
Birmingham: ‘Influence of Travel in Dickens's Novels,”’ by 
Mr. J. Cuming Walters, at Great Western Hotel. 
Toronto: Dramatic Scenes from Dickens. 
24. Brixton: Social Evening at Hammerton Hall, at 8. 
Sheffield: ‘‘ Dickens and the Romance of Foreign Travel” by 
Mr. J. Cuming Walters, at Cutlers’ Hall, at 8. 
25. Nottingham: A Christmas Carol, by Mr. Walter Attenborough, 
at Mechanics’ Institute at 8. 
27. Hackney: Formation of a new Branch at Town Hall, at 8. Mr. 
William Miles will give a recital. 


CHARLES DICKENS 


Relief portrait by Francis Doyle-Jones, Chelsea, 1912 


Reproduced from ‘Charles Dickens: Social Reformer,” 
by W. Walter Crotch 


